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SWMR production 

Since June Socialist Worker Monthly Review has been troubled by the lack 
of a full-time editor. As a result, we have been unable to produce a monthly 
publication. 

This issue of SWMR, originally due out in early October, was delayed to 
include coverage of the Auckland local body elections. It has been further 
delayed as time and effort was taken up by the second stage of the RAM 
campaign, rather than writing about the first stage. 

To subscribers and other regular readers, we apologise for the delay. 
However, we felt the needs of the movement had to come first. 

The next issue of SWMR will be out in December. 


What next? 

Next year we hope to have a full-time editor once more. We are also look¬ 
ing at whether a monthly publication remains the best format for spreading 
socialist ideas and encouraging practical unity among activists to the left of 
the Labour Party. 

Other options include a smaller socialist paper published every one or 
two weeks, a weekly produced in cooperation with others on the left, a 
more in-depth, bi-monthly or quarterly journal, or some combination. 

DAVID COLYER 
co-editor 
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Editors: David Colyer and 
Daphne Lawless. 

Thanks to this issue's 
contributors: 

Sue Bradford, Kelly Buchanan, 
Simon Collins, Alison Dellit, 
Kane Forbes, Don Franks, Doug 
Lorimer, Grant Morgan, Tom 
Orsag, Jill Ovens, Mike Treen, 
Chris Trotter. 

We welcome your contributions. 
Email copy to 
socialist-worker@pl.net 
or post to Box 13-685 Auckland 
or phone the Socialist Centre 
(09) 634 3984. 


SWMR APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

Unlike the mainstream media, Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review is not owned by millionaires or 
funded by corporate advertisers. We’re produced by 
and for workers and other grassroots people who 
are fighting for a better world. 

Like any activist organisation, we rely on time 
and money from our supporters to keep going. 

Please give what you can to our appeal. 

Send donations to Box 13-685 Auckland. 

Make cheques out to "In Print Publishing". 


TOTAL SO FAR 

$ 1,197 


LIST ONE THANKS TO 

NORTHLAND: Vaughan $50. 
AUCKLAND: Angus $10, Anna & Barry 
$100, David $100, Jimmie $50, Nick 
$20, Peter $100, Len $30. 

HAMILTON: Rose & Ross $100. 
WELLINGTON: Gordon $50, Grant 
$400. 

BAY OF PLENTY: Koha $50. 

SOUTH ISLAND: Don $100, Kyle $50, 
Merve $14, stalls $23. 


I'd like to donate $_ 

to the Socialist Worker appeal. 

Name_ 

Address 


Post to Box 13-685 
Auckland 
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here this 


insider 


SIZE MATTERS 

$195,000. It f s the amount of money paid to John Tamihere 
that should be the big issue in the Waipareira Trust row. Yet 
no one seems worried about the figure itself. Maybe these 
payouts are taken for granted in the world where top politi¬ 
cians and media commentators live. 

Instead, questions about whether the payout was taxed, 
or whether it was a "koha" or a "handshake" dominate the 
coverage. These may be the important questions for Tama- 
here's political career, but it's the size, not the form of the 
payout that really tells us something about John Tamahere, 
the Labour Party and the society they govern. 

The massive amounts bludged by big business bosses are 
bad enough, and in the 20 years since Rogernomics we f ve 
come to expect the same from the top "public service" bu¬ 
reaucrats, so it shouldn't come as a surprise that the culture 
of corporate greed also exists among managers of other big 
organisations, even one that's supposed to be looking after 
the interests of working class urban Maori. 

"I came from the working class," John Tamahere says. 

And he has clearly come a long way. $195,000 is nearly seven 
times the average wage of $28,808. In other words, Waipa¬ 
reira could have paid at least six people above average 
wages doing useful things for the cash he was given. And 
this payout came on top of what must have been an already 
generous salary. 

Of course it's not just Tamahere and Waipareira, and 
its not just Maori organisations. And that's the problem. 

Just about every institution in our society, no matter what 
it is supposed to be doing, is run by people who are paid 
enough to isolate them from the sorts of money-related 
problems that most working class people face every day. 

When the Labour Party was formed, one of its aims was 
that the working class should be represented by work¬ 
ers—rather than looking to the wealthy politicians of the 
old Liberal Party. 

That Tamahere, one of Labour's most right-wing MPs, is 
held up as the "voice of urban working-class Maori" is yet 
another symptom of how far the Labour Party has gone 
down the Liberal Party path. 

Significant numbers of people who traditionally looked 
to the Labour Party are now breaking away from it. If these 
fragments can be brought together, then they could lay 
the foundations for a new left that is independent of the 
Labour Party and the wealthy elite it serves. 
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local bodies 


RAM's big vote 


by Grant Morgan 
RAM organiser 

The Auckland Regional Coun¬ 
cil election saw the rise of a 
new grassroots force - RAM. 

RAM is the popular name 
of Residents Action Move¬ 
ment, a manifesto-based citi¬ 
zen’s coalition which grew out 
of last year’s Rates Revolt. 

The RAM campaign was 
built around three core poli¬ 
cies: 

■ Reverse home rate hikes 
by making big business pay its 
way. 

■ Bring buses to the people 
by a major resource shift from 
motorways. 

■ Extend democracy in practi¬ 
cal ways like Citizen’s Assem¬ 
blies around rates, transport 
and the environment. 

Eight RAM candidates 
stood across four of the ARC’S 
six constituencies (North 
Shore, Auckland, Manukau 
and Franklin-Papakura). 

Robyn Hughes won a Ma¬ 
nukau seat for RAM with 
14,000-plus votes. She unseat¬ 
ed former ARC chair Gwen 
Bull, who had fronted for the 


regional council’s unjust rat¬ 
ing policy. 

Jenny Brookes in Franklin- 
Papakura and myself in Ma¬ 
nukau attracted over three- 
quarters of the votes needed 
to win a seat. 

All eight RAM candidates 
polled well. Our combined 
vote will be close to 90,000 
once specials are counted. 

RAM’s best percentage 
results by far were in the vast 
working class expanses of 
South Auckland. Here RAM’s 



ROBYN HUGHES 
RAM councillor on ARC 


just the start 


vote didn’t fall below 72% of 
the lowest winning candidates, 
and we picked up one Manu¬ 
kau seat. 

RAM’s central idea is that 
people make history. Winning 
electoral positions would go 
hand-in-hand with promoting 
mass democracy, we prom¬ 
ised. 

This was a powerful mes¬ 
sage for many working class 
citizens, whose exclusion from 
political life has traditionally 
resulted in low voting figures. 

The day after RAM won a 
seat on the regional council, 
the RAM Committee mapped 
out a free buses campaign for 
the year ahead. Our aim is to 
mobilise tens of thousands of 
Aucklanders around a sane 
alternative to the car chaos 
produced by the corporate 
road lobby. 

RAM’s impressive poll re¬ 
sults will bolster our continu¬ 
ing work of grassroots mobili¬ 
sation. 

• Want to get involved? 
Ring Grant at 634 4432 
(day or evening) or email 
gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


POLL RESULTS 

With 14,397 votes (excluding 
specials), Robyn Hughes won a 
Manukau ARC seat for RAM, com¬ 
ing second out of the three victors. 

While RAM's other seven 
candidates were unsuccessful, 
they all polled well. 

Here are their votes, 
followed by a percentage 
comparison to the lowest 
winning candidate in their 
constituency: 

■ Jenny Brookes (Franklin- 
Papakura) 6,128 votes, 79%. 

■ Grant Morgan (Manukau) 
10,910 votes, 76%. 

■ Roger Fowler (Manukau) 
10,376 votes, 72%. 

■ Rachel Asher (Auckland) 
16,646 votes, 48%. 

■ Elaine West (Auckland) 
11,935 votes, 34% 

■ Valerie Vui (Auckland) 
11,077 votes, 32%. 

■ Jeremy Elwood (North 
Shore) 4,871 votes, 30%. 

Special votes are still to 
be posted for all ARC seats 
except Auckland, so RAM's 
final tally will be close to 
90,000. 


Putting ‘popular’ into grassroots politics 


by Grant Morgan 

Seasoned political operators have told me 
they were stunned at the size of RAM’s 
vote. 

They wrote off RAM because of the 
extreme difficulty of a new grassroots 
ticket with little money and no “big 
names” or media backing connecting with 
voters in the regional council’s vast ter¬ 
ritorial electorates. 

So how did we do it? 

RAM had a budget of $1,500 per can¬ 
didate, a paltry sum compared to the deep 
pockets of our corporate and Labour-led 
rivals. For instance, former ARC chair 
Gwen Bull spent rather more on losing to 
RAM than the combined expenses of our 
entire eight-person ticket. 

Being unable to splash money around, 
RAM had to pick one key arena and 
dominate it. Right from the start, we set 
out to win the battle of the billboards. 

A week before election day a suburban 
paper, picturing RAM billboards along¬ 
side those of other candidates, quoted 
“experienced local politicians” as saying 
“signs are not enough to win elections”. 

But the paper had got it wildly wrong. 
RAM’s billboards were, in fact, the talk 
of the town. 


Our four different billboards all 
plugged RAM as a movement, with no 
mention of individual candidates. 

Pictured in each was longtime RAM 
supporter, Gemma Ramsay, who wasn’t 
standing as a candidate. 

In one billboard a dismayed Gemma 
held a big rates bill. In another an oxy¬ 
gen mask was clamped over her polluted 
nose. In a third her mouth was covered 
by a gag. The various messages alongside 
read “RAM the ARC” for rates justice, or 
public transport, or open democracy. 

In our final billboard, which pro¬ 
claimed “people before money”, an ex¬ 
ultant Gemma in a “RAM the ARC” T- 
shirt was leaping into the air. 

Quite a few reports flowed in about 
“RAM the ARC” sparking workplace 
debates, breaking with the air of bore¬ 
dom hanging over most local government 
contests. 

With over 300 large billboards and a 
similar number of small ones, mostly sited 
on the fences of supporters, RAM was ev¬ 
erywhere. 

Other tickets, sensing the impact of 
RAM’s billboards, launched copycat sig¬ 
nage drives in the final weeks of the cam¬ 
paign. 

But it was RAM’s feel-real message, 


more than sheer billboard numbers, that 
got people talking - and that’s precisely 
what was missing in everyone else’s bill¬ 
boards. For instance, the stale billboards 
that Labour’s party machine produced 
for the City Vision and Manukau Vision 
tickets reflected the divide between social 
democratic politicians and popular grass¬ 
roots sentiment. 

Election guru Matt McCarten gave the 
“best campaign award” to RAM in his 
newspaper column the day after polling 
ended. 

“They won the billboard war by hav¬ 
ing message boards plastered throughout 
the region,” McCarten noted. 

While our in-yer-face billboards were 
key to pulling in the vote for RAM, they 
were bolstered by other low-cost, imagi¬ 
native tactics. Our “street snakes” saw 
hundreds of metres of “RAM the ARC” 
placards on sticks temporarily planted 
along busy roads. 

And we won laughs and votes with a 
good-time, anti-corporate “RAM Song” 
and our own political mascot RAMbo - a 
Ram with a Bowtie who subverted Ma¬ 
cho Rambo. 

The RAM campaign put the “popular” 
back into grassroots politics. It’s been a 
long time coming. 
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local bodies 


Can historic poll wins deliver gains? 


by GRANT MORGAN 

With a third of New Zealand’s 
population living in the Auckland 
region, its local body elections 
take on a special importance for 
the whole country. 

The Auckland region is divid¬ 
ed into four cities (North Shore, 
Auckland, Waitakere and Manu- 
kau) and three districts (Rodney, 
Papakura and Franklin). 

All of these seven territories 
elect local mayors and council¬ 
lors, as well as voting for seats on 
the regional council. 

But the recent local body poll 
was really a tale of two elections 
- for the Auckland City Council 
and for the Auckland Regional 
Council. 

These two councils are, for 
different reasons, at the centre of 
local power structures. The city 
council, because it administers 
the region’s most influential city. 
And the regional council, because 
it oversees greater Auckland’s 
transport network, scene of in¬ 
tense conflict between the corpo¬ 
rate road lobby and their public 
transport opponents. 

The media was riveted on 
Auckland City’s mayoral race. 
Abrasive multi-millionaire in¬ 
cumbent John Banks, a National 
Party man, slowly self-destructed 
as public sentiment turned to¬ 
wards genial multi-millionaire 
factory owner Dick Hubbard, a 
fan of Helen Clark’s Labour gov¬ 
ernment. 

The decisive battles, however, 
were being waged away from the 
media spotlight. 

The Labour-led City Vision 
ticket picked up two extra city 
council seats in central Auckland. 
Two seats in Auckland City’s 
swank east that normally go to the 
right wing CitRats were snatched 
by Action Hobson’s “caring con¬ 
servatives” on the back of mass 
opposition to the Eastern Motor¬ 
way. 

Exactly half of the Auckland 
council’s 20 seats are now held by 
City Vision and Labour council¬ 
lors and a centre-left sympathiser. 
Support is promised from the Ac¬ 
tion Hobson duo on scrapping the 
Eastern Motorway. 

For the first time in over half a 
century, control of the city coun¬ 
cil has slipped away from the Ci¬ 
tRats. 

The voters responsible for this 
historic political shift came from 
two of Auckland City’s wealthiest 
wards: liberal Eden-Albert (filled 
with academics, artists, doctors 
and other middle class profes¬ 


sionals) and starchy Hobson 
(filled with financiers, landlords, 
directors and other upper class 
capitalists). 

Voters from similar social 
backgrounds were prominent in 
a parallel shift towards the cen¬ 
tre-left on the Auckland Regional 
Council. Rodney District, which 
on average has the oldest, whitest 
and wealthiest population of any 
greater Auckland territory, re¬ 
placed a small liberal capitalist on 
the ARC with a Green academic. 

North Shore City, dominated 
by the white middle class, voted 
a new duo onto the ARC: another 
Green academic and a Labour 
Party lawyer. 

These three new centre-left 
ARC councillors ran as inde¬ 


pendents. They joined three cen¬ 
tre-left incumbents who were 
returned to the regional council: 
Mike Lee, standing on the City 
Vision ticket in Auckland City, 
and a Waitakere City duo run¬ 
ning on the Green-led Team West 
ticket. 

These expected victories gave 
the centre-left six of the 13 ARC 
seats - not enough for a majority. 

What tipped the balance was 
RAM’s success in Manukau City, 
which hit political pundits like a 
bolt out of the blue. 

Manukau City is home to a 
vast working class population 
which is usually hard-up, often 
brown and mostly votes Labour 
in general elections. Yet this terri¬ 
tory has, up till now, returned the 
likes of National Party capitalists 
and far right marketeers to the re¬ 
gional council. 

These wildly unrepresentative 
results reflect the massive non¬ 
vote by working class citizens, 
who feel excluded from local 
government politics. 

This time around, however, 
something strange happened. 
RAM’s campaign excited enough 
Manukau citizens for “RAM the 
ARC” discussions to break out in 
many workplaces. Community 
representatives, including Maori 
and Pasifika, went out among 


their working class constituencies 
to mobilise a big RAM vote. 

RAM’s Robyn Hughes was 
elected as a Manukau ARC coun¬ 
cillor by this grassroots ground- 
swell. RAM’s other two Manu¬ 
kau candidates also came close, 
and would have done rather bet¬ 
ter if Labour Party fixers hadn’t 
bankrolled a new Manukau Vi¬ 
sion ticket in a bid to “kill RAM” 
(as they candidly phrased it inside 
their own circles). 

Enough excitement was gen¬ 
erated in Manukau by RAM’s 
punchy billboards and grassroots 
politics to make a break in the 
dreary tradition of right wing 
ARC councillors being returned 
from a working class city. A start 
has been made in creating another 


tradition of progress from below. 

This ground-breaking result 
in Manukau changed the whole 
balance of forces on the regional 
council. For the first time in the 
ARC’S history, the centre-left 
holds a slim majority of seats. 

Longtime centre-left council¬ 
lor Mike Lee was elected ARC 
chair. Others in the centre-left 
group, along with an allied coun¬ 
cillor, now chair all the regional 
council’s standing committees. 

So what can we expect from 
the centre-left’s historic majori¬ 
ties on the Auckland council and 
the regional council? 

On both councils, the key bat¬ 
tleground is likely to be transport 
policy. The corporate road lobby, 
despite their electoral setbacks, 
are determined to push on with 
economically and ecologically 
insane motorway plans. 

Michael Barnett, chief execu¬ 
tive of the Auckland Chamber of 
Commerce and an ARC member, 
delivered a warning to centre-left 
councillors two days after the elec¬ 
tion. 

Any “threat” to the Eastern 
Motorway, said Barnett, would be 
seen as a “threat” to business and 
would be “a misinterpretation of 
the mandate they have got”. 

All centre-left members of 
the city and regional councils are 


against the Eastern Motorway. 
Their slim majorities give them 
the power to axe a reading project 
clearly unwanted by a majority of 
greater AucklandJts citizens. 

To win this battle against big 
business, however, two things are 
needed. 

First, centre-left councillors 
must stick together. That’s easier 
said than done since the “centre- 
left” label embraces a diversity of 
politics, ranging from conserva¬ 
tive Labour to grassroots RAM. 

Corporate lobbyists are al¬ 
ready probing for political differ¬ 
ences they can exploit to split the 
centre-left and save the Eastern 
Motorway and other policies fa¬ 
voured by big business. 

So how can the centre-left stick 
together? That brings us onto the 
second requirement for victory. 

Because you can’t beat a nega¬ 
tive with a negative, the centre- 
left must offer a positive and de¬ 
tailed alternative to the corporate 
vision. Finding such agreement 
will cohere the centre-left. 

Apart from RAM’s manifesto, 
however, the centre-left’s alterna¬ 
tives to motorway madness have 
so far been remarkably vague. 

The centre-left mostly gave 
only a bare commitment to “pub¬ 
lic transport”, which is far too 
general to serve as a realistic vi¬ 
sion. Where more detail was of¬ 
fered, it usually revolved around 
rail. Yet rail simply cannot fix traf¬ 
fic gridlock in greater Auckland 
where there are few rail tracks in 
a geographically large region with 
a fairly dispersed population. 

RAM is promoting a vision 
of thousands of new buses offer¬ 
ing “free and frequent” pickups 
to everyone in built-up areas. A 
major funding switch from more 
tarseal to free buses would actu¬ 
ally save money as well as the 
environment. 

At the November ARC meet¬ 
ing, RAM is launching a free 
buses petition. It’s already been 
endorsed by dozens of prominent 
Aucklanders, some with inter¬ 
national reputations. Every day 
brings more endorsements. It 
seems that free buses is a vision 
whose time has almost come. 

Will all centre-left councillors 
get behind free buses? That’s only 
likely if our petition is supported 
by a body of citizens too large for 
any politician to ignore. 

There’s a lesson here. To win 
sweeping gains for the majority of 
citizens, we must build a grassroots 
movement so large that it reshapes 
the political landscape. And that, in 
essence, is the RAM project. 


'To win sweeping gains for the 
majority of citizens, we must build a 
grassroots movement so large that 
it reshapes the political landscape' 
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local bodies 


Aucklanders are revolting 



One of RAM's popular billboards is fronted by their political mascot RAMbo - a Ram 
with a Bowtie. Holding the billboard are four of RAM's candidates in the Auckland Re¬ 
gional Council election (from left): Rachel Asher, Grant Morgan, Elaine West and Robyn 
Hughes, Robyn won a Manukau ARC seat for RAM. 


by CHRIS TROTTER 

Something very curious has 
happened in Auckland, some¬ 
thing unlooked for and quite 
unexpected. Political control 
of both the Auckland City 
Council and the Auckland Re¬ 
gional Council has passed into 
the hands of the centre-left. 

While the rest of the coun¬ 
try’s attention was distracted 
by the bitter struggle for the 
Auckland mayoralty, another 
much less visible battle was 
taking place in the Auckland 
suburban wards of Hobson 
and Eden-Albert. 

Now, as anyone familiar 
with Auckland’s social geog¬ 
raphy is bound to point out, 
the residents of Remuera and 
Mt Eden are a long way from 
being working class revolu¬ 
tionaries. On the contrary, 
these leafy suburbs with their 
quiet streets, sleek European 
cars and cute renovated villas 
are about as middle class as it 
gets in the Queen City. 

On the other hand, with¬ 
out the votes of the university 
lecturers, architects, lawyers, 
teachers, doctors, advertising 
creatives and IT consultants 
who live in suburbs like Re¬ 
muera and Mt Eden, Helen 
Clark’s Labour Party would 
not be able to win. 

This is even more true of 
the centre-left tickets cobbled 
together to contest local gov¬ 
ernment elections. Over the 
past twenty years the latter 
have become virtual blue-col¬ 
lar-free zones. (The working 
class being heavily over-rep¬ 
resented among those who 
refuse to participate in local 
politics.) One of the principal 
consequences of this proletar¬ 
ian abstention is that, when lo¬ 
cal conflicts do erupt, they are 
almost always between rival 
factions of the middle and/or 
upper classes. 

With three millionaires vy¬ 
ing for the Auckland mayoral¬ 
ty, this year’s political contest 
fell neatly into the “intra” - as 
opposed to the “inter” - cat¬ 
egory of class warfare. 

A wildly unrepresentative 
clique of far-right “true believ¬ 
ers” had cleverly contrived to 
take control of the Auckland 
City Council in 2001 (mostly 
by pretending they were any¬ 
thing but). They’ve spent the 


intervening three years rub¬ 
bing the noses of Auckland’s 
social liberals in the God-aw¬ 
ful mess they were making of 
the Queen City. 

Motorway construction 
and the demolition of heritage 
buildings may have been the 
political catalysts for change 
but, at a deeper level, middle 
class Aucklanders were sim¬ 
ply revolting against being 
governed by people they nei¬ 
ther liked nor respected, and 
who many considered to have 
been elected under false pre¬ 
tences. 

As the Stalinist masters of 
Eastern Europe discovered in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
there is only so much cruelty, 
crassness, arrogance and in- 
your-face corruption that a 
well-educated and culturally 
sophisticated citizenry will put 
up with. 

When the number of citi¬ 
zens muttering “I could do a 
much better job than those 
fools” reaches critical mass, a 
regime’s days are numbered. 
Most people object to being 
governed by politicians they 
regard as intellectually and 
morally compromised. 

In Eden-Albert and Hob¬ 
son - the two Auckland wards 
that made the difference 
- middle class electors cast 
their votes for candidates 


who mirrored more faithfully 
their own beliefs and values. 
In Eden-Albert they turned 
to moderate social democrats, 
in Hobson to compassionate 
conservatives, in the mayor¬ 
alty contest to a congenial 
seeker of political consensus. 

Hardly a revolution. 

But out beyond the bound¬ 
aries of Auckland City some¬ 
thing was stirring that did con¬ 
tain the seeds of a profound 
challenge to the status-quo. 
RAM - the Residents Action 
Movement - had been born in 
the white-hot fury of the re¬ 
volt against the Auckland Re¬ 
gional Council’s outrageous 
rate increases of 2003. 

As the months passed, 
however, RAM grew into 
something bigger, more coher¬ 
ent and politically ambitious 
than a mere protest group. It 
produced a manifesto, chose 
candidates, designed the best 
billboards of the whole cam¬ 
paign and, with a war-chest 
of just $15,000, won 12 per 
cent of the regional vote and 
the single seat which shifted 
the ARC from centre-right to 
centre-left. 

They had promised to 
“RAM the Bull” (a refer¬ 
ence to incumbent ARC chair 
Gwen Bull), and that’s exactly 
what happened when RAM 
candidate Robyn Hughes de¬ 


prived Bull of her Manukau 
seat. The lifestyle blockers and 
polo players from Auckland’s 
horsey hinterland were aghast 
at what they called “these 
populist socialists”, but they 
could not stop them. 

RAM didn’t appear to 
understand that any attempt 
to launch a grassroots politi¬ 
cal movement in this age of 
designer cynicism was an ex¬ 
ercise in futility. Nor did they 
grasp that working class peo¬ 
ple were no longer capable 
of making an independent 
contribution to contemporary 
political discourse. They didn’t 
even know that electing a re¬ 
gional councillor on a budget 
of $15,000 was utterly impos¬ 
sible. 

But, theoretically speak¬ 
ing, the bumblebee should 
be flightless. Not being aware 
of its manifold aerodynamic 
deficiencies, however, the in¬ 
sect flies perfectly. RAM was 
much the same. Not under¬ 
standing that they could not 
win, the “populist socialists” 
tipped the balance. 

• Chris Trotter is a widely 
published political 
commentator. His 
column above first 
appeared in the 
"Dominion Post" on 15 
October 2004. 
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workers voice 


Cinema workers fight youth rates 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 

Young workers at Reading cinema in central Wel¬ 
lington are fed up with being paid less than the 
minimum wage. 

So they joined the Unite Workers Union and 
organised a campaign of public protest. 

Patricia, Ritika and Erin have been working 
at Reading since it opened, two and a half years 
ago. 

When the young women started, they received 
the then minimum wage of $8.50 per hour. Now 
they’re on $8.90, ten cents below the adult mini¬ 
mum wage. 

“We needed the union to come in before any¬ 
thing would change,” said Patricia. 

The problem is “youth rates”, which allows 
the company to pay those under 18 less than the 
standard minimum wage. 

The workers want “pay based on experience, 
not on age”. 

Workers picketed the cinema during its busiest 
time: Friday and Saturday evenings and lunchtimes, 
during the school holidays. 

Their campaign targeted the place where they 
can hurt the boss’s profit margins the most—the 
candy bar. 

Refreshment are the source of about three- 
quarters of cinema profits. So picketers gave away 
free popcorn, along with leaflets asking moviegoers 
not to buy from the candy bar. 

The mood on the first picket line, on 17 Sep¬ 
tember was enthusiastic. Representatives from 
the Youth Union Movement and the Brazz Razoo 
Solidarity Band gave vocal support. 

Picketers were addressed by Council of Trade 
Union (CTU) president Ross Wilson. 

“It’s terrible that young workers should find out 
so early in life that some bosses can be bastards,” 
he said. (At least one voice in the crowd questioned 
the “some”.) 

Wilson also asked the Australian CTU for 
solidarity action against Reading, in their home 
base. 

Reading workers are organised by the Unite 
Workers Union. 77 out of Reading’s 80 workers 
joined Unite during its initial unionising drive. 

Reading has a high staff turnover, common in 
industries employing young part-timer workers, 
nevertheless, union membership has kept up. 

“There’s been a great response from the work¬ 
force—not so great from management,” says Unite 
organiser Grace Millar. 

Readings have sought to block their worker’s 
organising, by refusing to deduct union fees, or to 
allow paid stopwork meetings. 

The company also refused to negotiate directly 
with workers, instructing a lawyer to represent 
them. 

Patricia said workers were “prepared for the 
long haul” in their struggle for better wages. 

“We’re not just thinking of ourselves in this 
campaign,” she said. 

“We’re also fighting for the other Reading staff, 
and workers elsewhere. If we can win this, it makes 
it easier for them.” 

For more information on how to support the 
Reading workers, email: 
unite.union@clear.net.nz 
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HERALD JOURNALISTS 
'WITHDRAW COOPERATION' 
FROM SUNDAY PAPER 


New Zealand Herald journalists have “with¬ 
drawn cooperation” from the Herald’s new 
Sunday paper until the paper’s owners 
allow journalists on the Sunday edition to 
join the existing collective contract. 

Engineering, Printing and Manufactur¬ 
ing Union (EPMU) national secretary 
Andrew Little said the company’s actions 
were illegal. 

“The Employment Relations Act re¬ 
quires that all new staff be employed under 
the collective agreement for the first 30 
days,” he said. 

“After that, they can choose whether 
they stay on the collective or move to an 
individual agreement.” 

The union is taking the company to 
court over this issue. 

Simon Collins, Herald science journal¬ 
ist and a spokesperson for the Herald 
Editorial Chapel of the EPMU, spoke to 
SWMR: 

“Our strategy now is to take the 
company to court, continue to ‘withhold 
cooperation’ from the Herald on Sunday , 
and generally create enough of a nuisance 
for them to decide, we hope in a few weeks, 
that really it would be easier to come back 
to the negotiating table.” 


Union members sent a letter to the 
Herald on Sunday celebrity column¬ 
ists, explaining the situation, below 
we print excerpts. 

Journalists in the NZ Herald branch of 
the journalists’ union, now part of the 
Engineering, Printing and Manufacturing 
Union (EPMU), feel we need to inform 
all proposed Herald on Sunday writers of 
the way our employers are treating the 
40-or-so planned fulltime staff for the new 
Sunday edition. 

In effect, the new edition is being set 
up as a non-union site. Even though there 
is a long-established NZ Herald editorial 
department collective agreement, our em¬ 
ployer, APN, has taken the view that the 
agreement does not cover staff on the Sun¬ 
day edition. Anyone applying for a job at 
the Herald on Sunday has therefore been 
told that no collective agreement is avail¬ 
able, and that they can only be employed 
on individual contracts. 

When APN announced its plans for the 
Herald on Sunday on 30 July, we imme¬ 
diately sought negotiations on extending 
our collective agreement to cover Sunday 
edition staff. 


Build union 
strength in NZ 
journalism 

Herald delegate Simon Collins 
wants journalists from around 
the country to contact him, 
especially those whose work 
places are not unionised. 

"We are seeking to use this 
dispute to build the strength 
of the union in NZ journalism," 
he says. 

Contact Simon: 

(09) 846 4699, 021 612 423, 

4/28 Don Croot St, Morningside, 
Auckland 1003. 
simoncollins@dear.net.nz 


• See also letters on page 18 


[After four days of negotiation] we 
were very hopeful that we could have 
found a compromise agreement [on Friday 
24 September]. 

However, at 4:30pm on Thursday night, 
the night before we were due to meet, 
APN’s advocate Rod Lingard left a mes¬ 
sage on the answerphone of the EPMU 
national secretary Andrew Little saying 
the company had decided to abandon the 
talks and seek a separate collective agree¬ 
ment for the Herald on Sunday alone. 

We consider this to have been a com¬ 
plete breach of good faith in the negotiating 
process... the only feasible means of giving 
new workers there the right to realistic col¬ 
lective bargaining is to include them in the 
coverage of our existing agreement. 

In addition, we feel obliged to seek ex¬ 
tension of our collective agreement to the 
Herald on Sunday because it is clear that the 
weekday and Sunday editions will be effec¬ 
tively two editions of the same paper. 

Our editor, Tim Murphy, has told us 
that it will not make sense to send separate 
reporters for the weekday and Sunday 
editions to cover major events... they will 
send one reporter who will cover for both 
editions. 



Herald journalists on strike in 2001 


story 

Our members who work on the online 
version of the Herald will also be placing 
Herald on Sunday stories on the same 
website. The Sunday staff will use the exist¬ 
ing Herald library, overseas wire services, 
carparks and other joint services. 

Herald on Sunday publisher Rick Neville 
and other APN executives have been quite 
clear throughout our negotiations that in 
the long term the company envisages the 
weekday and Sunday operations being 
increasingly integrated. 

As the largest paper in the APN group, 
the NZ Herald will be the key to the viabil¬ 
ity of national and international news for 
the group as a whole, so we have to expect 
that our journalists will be called on increas¬ 
ingly in the future to supply stories, pictures 
and other material to all media in the group, 
including the Herald on Sunday. 

As journalists anywhere in the group, 
and especially between the weekday and 
Sunday editions of the Herald , become 
effectively interchangeable, it will clearly 
be possible to retain the right to collective 
bargaining for all our members only if our 
collective agreement covers those working 
for all editions of the Herald , including the 
Herald on Sunday. 


Journalists tell their 
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industrial action 


Labour: what 
they say and 
what they do 


By DON FRANKS 

Labour leaders chasing workers votes to 
get themselves back in government often 
turn on great sounding speeches. 

At the 1997 Council of Trade Unions 
Biennial Conference then opposition 
leader Helen Clark was in full cry against 
National and its treatment of workers. 

“We continue to reject the backward 
looking Employment Contracts Act” 
Helen declared. “We want you, the rep¬ 
resentatives of working people, and those 
you represent to be part of rebuilding this 
country and sharing in a new prosperity. 
That is why the act must change to sup¬ 
port collective bargaining.” 

When Helen Clark subsequently be¬ 
came prime minister, the Employment 
Contracts Act did change—a bit. Nation¬ 
al’s restrictions on almost every kind of 
strike action remained in place, but union 
officials were afforded slightly more ac¬ 
cess to visit workplaces and recruit new 
union members. 

Labour’s new Employment Relations 
Act (ERA) was accurately summed up by 
Unite leader Robert Reid as “The ECA 
with right of entry.” 

Because Labour’s changes to the 
country’s industrial laws were so minimal, 
unions have been lobbying ever since for 
more improvements. At the same time, 
employers have been agitating for the 
removal of all union rights from the law. 

Labour has responded with amend¬ 
ments, in the form of the Employment 
Relations Law Reform Bill. On the 
evening of 26 May, around 100 delegates 
met at the Beehive, expecting to discuss 
the amendments with Labour MPs (See 
full report in SWMR August 2004). 

As an exercise in consultation, the 
meeting was a farce. The minister of 
labour “had the flu” and did not front 
up, nor did anyone from his department. 
Those Labour MPs who did give unionists 
a few minutes, made it plain that industrial 
relations was not their department, so 
they could not be held accountable for 
the new laws. 

On 13 September, after the bill’s first 
reading, Council of Trade Unions (CTU) 
president Ross Wilson issued a media 
release stating: 

“The CTU is disappointed that the 
amended Employment Relations Bill 


will not significantly strengthen multi¬ 
employer bargaining.” 

“Overall, the CTU looks forward to 
the Act coming into effect in December,” 
Wilson concluded. 

Ross Wilson then went on to direct 
his fire at not at Labour, but at the easier 
target of National, who have said they 
would repeal the ERA if elected. “The 
choice [between Labour and National] is 
becoming increasingly clear”, he said. 

What’s even more “increasingly clear” 
is the capacity of top union leaders for 
self-deception. Seen through the prism 
of the CTU head office, a “disappointing” 


law change becomes a reason for workers 
to support the government. 

In an internal communication to un¬ 
ionists, Ross Wilson tried to justify his 
position: 

“I hope that my low key public com¬ 
ments have not given unions the impres¬ 
sion that the outcome is anything less than 
we had expected and had reported to the 
National Affiliates Council. In fact in a 
few respects, including the bargaining fee 


(subject to wording), it is better. 

“This has been a very long and tortu¬ 
ous process over more than two years but 
I think the outcome is as good as we could 
have expected.” 

Other unionists aren’t so sure. 

“The one place we expected progress 
from Labour’s bill was making employers 
collect union fees, so we could spend the 
time we currently do that in organising”, 
said a Unite union organiser. 

“This bill lets the boss right off the 
hook, even on that.” 

Others dismissed the much-touted 
“good faith” as “a meaningless phrase” 
and argued that the already fragile 
transfer of undertakings (job security) 
clause had been weakened further by 
the amendments. 

Labour’s bill also retains National’s 
repressive ban on solidarity strikes, which 
has been so helpful to employers and lim¬ 
its time allowed for union visits to work¬ 
places. The “ECA with right of entry” has 
just had that entry made tighter. 

CTU leaders do workers no favours 
with their perpetual “Labour is a tiny 
bit better, so live with it” line. It’s not 
even true. 

Last year, under Labour, the top rich¬ 
est 187 people in Aotearoa saw their for¬ 
tunes rise by 22%. That was a combined 
increase of $4 billion. Meanwhile, wages 


rose by just 2.3%—less than the rate of 
inflation, which meant real wages fell. 

The basic reason for declining work¬ 
ers living standards is not this or that 
political party, but the capitalist system, 
supported by National and Labour with 
equal enthusiasm. 

Union leaders will only be doing their 
job when they frankly tell their members 
that Labour won’t help them, workers 
must look elsewhere for salvation. 



Helen Clark talks to workers 
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QUESTIONS FOR 
SOCIALISTS 


SUE 

BRADFORD 

Green Party MP 

1. What does "socialism" 
mean to you? 

To me the essence of “so¬ 
cialism” is the fundamental 
principle that every child that is 
born deserves the opportunity 
to live a fulfilling life without 
distinction as to class, race, gen¬ 
der, sexuality or impairment, 
and that the more cooperative 
and less exploitative a society 
we can build, the better off we 
all will be. 

As the years have gone by I 
have also come to the fairly ob¬ 
vious realisation that unless we 
as humans care for and nurture 
the natural world around us as 
well as ourselves, our species 
will be as quickly doomed as 
the many others we have so 
carelessly destroyed, hence my 
commitment to the strategic vi¬ 
sion of the Green Party, which 
holds “caring for earth, caring 
for people” in balance. 

2. What attitude should 
socialists take to the La¬ 
bour Party? 

In regards to the Labour 
Party, I find it hard to believe 
that anyone of socialist incli¬ 
nation could do anything but 
hold it in healthy suspicion, 
working with Labour when 
there is common cause, and 
criticising them when they 
go astray, which alas is far 
too often. Without MMP we 
would still be living in a two 
party dictatorship but at least 
these days there is the oppor¬ 
tunity for parties to the left of 
Labour to exist in parliament 
and to act as a ginger group 
in attempting to keep Labour 
more accountable to those it 
purports to represent. 

While Parliament is the 
arena in which I’m currently 
engaged, I also continue to 
acknowledge the importance 
of extraparliamentary opposi¬ 
tion and struggle, and the need 
for peoples’ organisations to 



SUE BRADFORD 


thrive and grow. My hope for 
the next election in 2005 is that 
people on the left will consider 
voting Green with their party 
vote so that a voice to the left 
of Labour is assured in parlia¬ 
ment, as without the 5% we 
will have no presence at all. 

Some socialists are advocat¬ 
ing that the party vote be given 
to the Maori Party—while this 
is a valid alternative, I’d point 
out that the Maori Party is 
assured of seats whatever hap¬ 
pens (through Tariana Turia), 
while the Green Party isn’t, and 
I believe we need the presence 
of both Green and Maori Party 
MPs in the next parliament. 
What people do with their 
electorate vote is another mat¬ 
ter altogether. 

3. How could socialists 
work better together? 

In terms of socialists work¬ 
ing better together, this is a 
very old question to which I 
can offer no quick or magic 
solutions. 

The times when we have 
worked together best on the 
left, in this country, in my 
lifetime, seem to have been 
when we have most clearly 
faced a common enemy and 
picked up a common cause. 
For example during the 1981 
Springbok Tour, and again in 
1991 when National launched 
its massive attack on workers 
and beneficiaries. 

It is often hardest to come 
together when a Labour Gov¬ 


ernment is in power. 

I think there is always a case 
for finding opportunities to 
bring people together from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the left, unions, 
peoples’ and environmental 
movements to discuss issues 
of common concern and ways 
forward, but in the end it is up 
to each of us as to whether we 
have the time, energy and will 
to cross sectarian and party 
lines, or not. 


KELLY 

BUCHANAN 

Alliance activist 

1. What does "socialism" 
mean to you? 

The elimination of the profit 
motive as the driving force of 
society, and of the massively 
uneven distribution of wealth. 
Production needs to be driven 
by the actual needs and desires 
of humanity, and its benefits 
distributed equitably. 

2. What attitude should 
socialists take to the La¬ 
bour Party? 

They are the enemy. An en¬ 
emy we need to cooperate with 
at times against even worse en¬ 
emies, but fundamentally they 
are a capitalist party whose 
goals are in direct conflict with 
our own. Labour Party mem¬ 
bers and voters, however, are 
not the enemy; many of them 
simply see Labour as being 
“the” alternative to National. 
We need to highlight the simi¬ 
larities between Labour and 
National, and work to tear 
down the two party system 
mentality that still prevails 
even under MMP. 

3. How could socialists 
work better together? 

We need to realise how lit¬ 
tle our ideological differences 
matter right now. 

There is so far for us to go 
before the question of our final 
destination is even relevant. 


For the foreseeable future, 
there is no shortage of com¬ 
mon goals for reformists and 
revolutionaries of all kinds to 
work towards together. 


DON 

FRANKS 

Socialist activist 

1. What does "socialism" 
mean to you? 

Socialism means the over¬ 
throw of capitalism and the 
creation of a new system of 
socially owned production and 
distribution. These intercon¬ 
nected revolutionary changes 
must be effected by the inter¬ 
national working class. 

The ideas of Karl Marx are 
an invaluable guide to the un¬ 
derstanding and development 
of this historical process. 

2. What attitude should 
socialists take to the La¬ 
bour Party? 

The New Zealand Labour 
Party (NZLP) was founded 
in 1917 as a social-democratic 
party linked closely to the trade 
union movement. The party 
today maintains an incestuous 
relationship with bureaucratic 
union careerists; in many ways 
similar to the communist party/ 
union leader relationship in 
Stalinist countries. 

Labour has shed most other 
union connections and evolved 
into a liberal capitalist party. 
The NZLP gets its serious 
money from business connec¬ 
tions and is run by privileged 
people with a big stake in the 
capitalist system. 

Labour Party conferences 
operate as presidential style 
showcases for the leaders, with 
scarcely any pretence of mass 
democratic debate. 

In 1939 Kiwi watersiders 
refused to load scrap iron for 
Japan. The iron was intended 
to make armaments for Japan’s 
brutal invasion of China. La¬ 
bour introduced the repressive 
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emergency regulations to stop 
the wharfies’ action. These 
regulations were later used by 
Tories to crush unions in 1951. 

Since then, Labour’s strike¬ 
breaking control of workers has 
continued unabated. So has La¬ 
bour’s support for British and 
US imperialism, and support 
for New Zealand imperialism in 
the Pacific and elsewhere. 

Although retaining few active 
working class members, Labour 
enjoys electoral support from 
sections of workers. This passive 
support, although diminishing, 
remains significant and is a bar¬ 
rier to social progress. 

Socialists should take a 
principled stand and, using the 
huge amount of facts available, 
expose the NZLP wherever 
and whenever possible. 

3. How could socialists 
work better together? 

This is difficult. Small so¬ 
cialist groups are jealously 
protective of the little political 
capital they have. Also, human 
factors like egos and personal 


friendships and old scores have 
an inevitable bearing on social¬ 
ist unity. 

Socialists can work better 
together by openly acknowl¬ 
edging and debating the vari¬ 
ous political differences that 
exist between groups and in¬ 
dividuals. To achieve real unity 
requires recognising division. 

Socialist unity can be helped 
by common involvement in 
struggles, by sharing independ¬ 
ently produced analysis and by 
realising and acting on the fact 
that no one socialist tendency 
has a monopoly of truth. 


MIKE TREEN 

Alliance activist and Unite 
union organiser 

What does socialism mean 
to you? 

Socialism means a coop¬ 
erative society, democratically 
controlled, which extends that 
democracy into the economy 
and the state sector, health, 
education and so on. 

If a society was organised 
in this manner, I think it could 
achieve the goals that everyone 
claims to have: eliminating 
poverty and the “dog eat dog” 
morality of capitalist society. 

And it could advance eve¬ 
ryone together, making use 
of everyone’s creative talent, 
their ability to work and pro¬ 
duce, sharing in order to satisfy 
everyone’s basic needs. That’s 
what socialism means to me. 

Getting there is a differ¬ 
ent question. It will involve a 
fundamental change in society, 


there will have to be a massive 
expansion of power into the 
hands of the majority and out 
of the hands of the minority of 
very wealthy who call the shots 
in this society. 

What attitude should so¬ 
cialists take to the Labour 
Part? 

I think there has been a 
massive change in the Labour 
Party over the last few decades. 
The links between the Labour 
Party and ordinary working 
people-in terms of working 
people having an impact on 
that party—are much more 
limited than they used to be. 

When the trade union move¬ 
ment had a larger and more 
active role in the party there 
was a possibility of working 
people being able to influence 
its course.That’s been radically 
limited, but it is still true that 
a majority of working people 
look to the Labour Party as a 
lesser evil. 

A political left needs to 
be built outside the Labour 
Party. It’s possible today for 
significant political breaks 
with Labour. We’ve seen that 
with the Alliance in the past, 
we’re seeing it with the Maori 
Party now. 

I think it is sensible for 
the left to have a pro-active 
attitude towards the Labour 
Party. It’s not the main enemy. 
It should continually be chal¬ 
lenged to live up to its claim to 
represent working people. 

This can expose that the La¬ 
bour Party leaders are wedded 
to the interests of the rich and 
powerful, to free trade agree¬ 
ments, to market liberalisation 


and so on. Fundamentally, this 
is opposed to the interests of 
the majority of their current 
supporters. 

How can socialists work 
together better? 

I think that there are several 
opportunities for socialists to 
work together. One is through 
trade union work. There is a 
massive gap between what is 
possible and what the trade 
union movement is doing. So¬ 
cialists can play a active role 
in building a more dynamic, 
militant union movement that 
is able to fight for the interests 
of its members. 

That can be done through 
existing unions, and the new 
type of union organising that 
Unite is doing. I think there is a 
lot of scope for people to work 
together on that. 

The other side is politically re¬ 
sponding to the dynamic changes 
that are occurring now. 

Principally that’s reflected 
in the Maori Party. I think it is 
very important for the left to be 
reaching out to the thousands 
of Maori working people who 
are getting involved in politics 
and looking for a way forward 
for their people. 

We need to grasp the op¬ 
portunities and challenges 
that are being presented, 
there’s got to be a dynamic 
interaction with the Maori 
Party. This break with La¬ 
bour has the potential of 
revitalising the left. It would 
be a betrayal of the interest 
of the people we represent if 
we responded in a sectarian 
or abstentionist way to that 
development. 



Socialist banner in Christchurch, 1932 
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MAORI PARTY NOT THE 
CENTRE OF A NEW LEFT 


I wanted to respond to your article about 
the Alliance [September SWMR\ and 
maybe that will answer your questions [see 
previous pages]. 

Your article portrayed Matt McCarten 
as the hero of the left, while I was the sell¬ 
out seeking an accommodation with La¬ 
bour. Well, let’s have a look at the facts. 

First of all Len Richards and I wrote 
the intro to the Alliance manifesto. As 
the incoming president, I advocated for 
it strongly at the Alliance conference last 
year, so I suggest your readers go to that 
for our vision of Socialism in Aotearoa/NZ. 
It is available on <www.alliance.org.nz>. 

I agree with Socialist Worker about the 
need to create a new society, but in my view 
electoral means are essential in achieving 
that end in Aotearoa/NZ. 

If we are to stop the privatisation and 
corporatisation of public assets, we have to 
wrest control by winning support for that 
among the working class. We have to en¬ 
sure that our schools, hospitals, electricity, 
water, transportation, telecommunications, 
etc, are community-controlled, owned and 
operated in the interests of citizens, rather 
than the ruling class. 

Direct action is one way to highlight the 
issues, but ultimately we have to “rewrite 
the rules” under which the institutions 
currently operate as capitalist enterprises. 
This is a question of political power and 
genuine democratisation. As we say in 
our manifesto: 

“If the legacy of poverty, war and en¬ 
vironmental destruction is to be reversed 
then we must regain control of our society 
and that is why we are a socialist party. 

“We believe the biggest impediment to 
a just and equal society is the unrestrained 
capitalist system dominated by powerful 
multinational corporations and that their 
drive for profits results in financial, eco¬ 
nomic and social crises.” 

We believe that a broad-based party 
of the left is capable of organising and 
winning support of the working class and 
I personally would like to see Socialist 
Worker and Alliance members working 
together on that project, along with others 
of the left. 

However, I have my doubts about the 
Maori Party being the centre of that. I 
have not yet seen the evidence that it is a 
socialist party and in fact, even the recent 
backtracking of potential coalition with the 
National Party was moderated to “working 
constructively with National”. 

Working constructively with them while 
they smash organised labour? Working 
constructively with them while they cut 
benefits and at the same time give tax 
breaks to the wealthiest members of our 
society? Working constructively with 
them while they dismantle environmental 
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protections so that big business can run 
amuck? I don’t think so. 

You conclude that my objection to the 
Maori Party means I prefer to work more 
closely with Labour. There is no basis of 
this in fact, though I am aware that this 
story has been circulated by some of my 
Alliance comrades in an attempt to dis¬ 
credit me and to deflect from their own 
betrayal of the Alliance membership. 

I have steadfastly advocated that the 
Alliance should remain as an independent 
party of the left, rather than effectively 
merging with the Maori Party, and that we 
should use elections as an opportunity to 


push the policies contained in the Alliance 
manifesto. 

Elections are also an opportunity to 
point out the failures of capitalism and 
corporatism and to highlight that we are 
engaged in a class war between “us” and 
“them”. (See our Manukau Vision ad 
in the Manukau Courier and flyer sent to 
thousands of trade unionists). 

On the other hand, Matt went on Na¬ 
tional Radio and denounced our socialist 
direction as the path to sectarian obscurity. 
His call was for us to “get real” and advo¬ 
cate for the Greens and the Maori Party 
to get our supporters’ list vote to ensure a 
Labour government. 

There is an assumption that the Maori 
Party would be at the centre of the “new 
left”. This is a view held by some in the 
Alliance leadership. 

We are told for example that the Maori 
party is left wing because Mana Motuhake 
is in it. The Alliance inherited from Matt 
Rata a commitment to the democratisation 
of iwi and urban Maori to ensure all Maori 
benefit from Treaty settlements. But Mana 
Motuhake often took less progressive posi¬ 
tions in the Alliance. For example: 

On taxes: Just before the 1999 election, 
Jim Anderton suggested to the Alliance 
Council that we go to the electorate with 
a top tax rate of 39y in the $1 cutting in at 
$80,000 ($20,000 above Labour) as a cun¬ 
ning plan to undermine Labour’s support 
in the middle class. The New Labour Party 
[section of the Alliance] was outraged 
by this. Mana Motuhake supported the 
$80,000 cut-in. 
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On Afghanistan: Mana Motuhake sup¬ 
ported putting troops in there. 

On decriminalisation of marijuana: 
Mana Motuhake opposed this. (While 
many of us on the left may have concerns 
about the effects of dope smoking, we 
don’t want our young people to be branded 
as criminals for smoking a joint.) 

Even if we assume Mana Motuhake was 
left wing (and certainly Willie Jackson was 
staunch in his stand against Jim Anderton), 
its presence in the Maori Party does not 
ensure the Maori Party will be left wing. 

When I visited the Maori Party website 
a few weeks ago, the last column fromTari- 
ana was on the political activities of public 
servants (dated 3 August). I couldn’t find 
anything on the closure of Patea schools 
or anything else that affected the lives of 
ordinary Maori workers or beneficiaries. 
Oddly, there was nothing on the foreshores, 
the issue that forced Tariana’s split from 
Labour. 

I am very concerned about the increas¬ 
ing role of religion or “spirituality” in 
politics and regard the elevation of Tariana 
to virtual sainthood with alarm. Images of 
hikoi participants carrying enormous pho¬ 
tos of Tariana reminded me of a Catholic 
pilgrimage and sent shivers up my spine. 

At a Maori Party meeting in West 
Auckland last week, a Maori Party mem¬ 
ber told an Alliance comrade that she 
also belonged to the Destiny Church. 
Hopefully the Maori Party will differenti¬ 
ate itself that this will be recognised as a 
contradiction! 

The fact that I don’t support the Alli¬ 
ance telling people to give their party vote 
to the Maori Party does not mean I support 
Labour. It doesn’t even mean I wouldn’t 
work with the Maori Party if it adopted a 
strategy of contesting only the Maori seats 
and did so on a left platform. 

It means I support the Alliance as a 
campaigning party that organises and 
fights for its socialist manifesto outside 
parliament, while building support for its 
socialist alternative politics with a view to 
winning control of parliament and replac¬ 
ing Labour as the party of the working 
class. Standing an Alliance list in 2005 is 
critical in this. 

Comradely yours 
JILL OVENS 

PS: I note that in your article, Matt McCa- 
rten and I are said to be “divided over the 
Auckland local body elections” with Matt 
supposedly supporting RAM. As far as I 
know Matt is not supporting RAM, but is 
actively involved in [the Labour-led] City 
Vision. For example, Matt is backing Cathy 
Casey’s campaign to get on the Auckland 
city council via the City Vision ticket. 


SWMR replies 


Socialist Worker believes that the key debate on the radi¬ 
cal left is this: Should there be a sharp political break with 
Labour, and if yes, how do we go about it? 

In her letter, Jill Ovens rejects the suggestion in the last 
issue of SWMR that her "objection to the Maori Party means 
[she] prefers to work more closely with Labour." 

Despite this, we believe this assessment is correct. The 
behaviour of Jill and Len Richards towards RAM (Residents 
Action Movement) and the Maori Party gives our assessment 
of their position a strong "basis in fact". 

Jill and Len Richards decided not to join RAM in its cam¬ 
paign for the Manukau Auckland Regional Council (ARC) 
seats. Instead they worked with the Labour Party to set up a 
new group called Manukau Vision. Jill stood against RAM, as 
one of Manukau Vision's three ARC candidates. 

Justifying this decision in a discussion between members 
of Socialist Worker and the Alliance, Len argued that social¬ 
ists could use the Labour Party's electoral machine to get 
into power. 

In various debates about RAM and the Maori party, Len 
criticised these two independent groupings, while stressing 
Labour's credentials as the party of the working class. 

So, in practise, Jill and Len are working with the Labour 
Party, while refusing to work with two new movements that 
are independent of Labour. 

This may not reflect a deliberate political strategy of 
"accommodating" Labour. But it is clearly inconsistent with 
building a mass alternative to the Labour Party. 
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left forum 


BUILDING A UNITED LEFT 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 

Forces to the left of the Labour Party 
in New Zealand are, at the moment, 
fragmented and confused. There is no 
organised, coherent force which is strong 
to challenge the Labour Party and give a 
lead for workers and others who want an 
alternative to neo-liberal globalisation. 

Yet movements at the grassroots are 
beginning to pick up steam. The Destiny 
Church’s infamous “blackshirt” rally at 
parliament disquieted broad sectors of 
society. The Nazi National Front have also 
motivated strong opposition everywhere 
that they’ve raised their ugly heads. 

Perhaps most importantly, organised 
workers are beginning to move. The Unite 
Workers Union are leading the charge 
in organising workers who’ve never 
been organised before. Other groups of 
workers—such as maritime workers and 
nurses—have become increasingly restive 
and more ready to take industrial action. 

So there’s a contradiction between a 
slow, but perceptible, radicalisation at the 
grassroots of New Zealand society, and a 
vacuum of leadership on the left. And his¬ 
tory has shown that if the left can’t give a 
lead to a groundswell of popular discontent, 
then one of two things tend to happen. 

The worst-case scenario is that this 
discontent is exploited by populist figures 
on the right behind reactionary campaigns. 
Winston Peters exploited the revulsion 
against the neo-liberal establishment in 
the 1990s with attacks on Asians. Don 
Brash has recently done the same with his 
Maori-bashing speeches. 

At absolute worst, a vacuum on the left 
could see vile organisations like Destiny or 
even the National Front gain support from 
the embittered grassroots. 

The other option is that the mass move¬ 
ments just tend to peter out, rather than 
transforming into a broad-based challenge 
to the whole system. Neither of the two 
biggest mass movements to shake New 
Zealand in the new century—the anti-war 
movement and the anti-GE movement— 
gave birth to an ongoing, mass-based 
political alternative. 

The leading activists in these move¬ 
ments tended to have a consensus-based 
organising style which placed spontaneity 
above united action. This was in the tradi¬ 
tion of activists such as Naomi Klein or 
Antonio Negri, who say that a “swarm” or 
a “multitude” of different and autonomous 
movements could pose more of a challenge 
to the system than any organised whole. 

Thus, these leading activists rejected the 
arguments of socialists that the movements 
needed to be drawn together around a 
common platform. This, despite the fact 
that the leadership of the two campaigns 
were often the same people. 

Thus, once the single-issue campaign on 
which they were founded lost its impetus, 


its activists tended to drift away. There was 
no structure around which activists could 
have built on the lessons of the move¬ 
ment and prepared for the next upsurge 
of struggle. 

So, what’s the alternative strategy for 
those of us who see the need to build a 
mass force which can post a political chal¬ 
lenge to the whole system? 

Some on the left say that any alternative 
has to be based around theoretical agree¬ 
ment in advance. This attitude contributes 
to the hair-splittingly abstract debates for 
which the radical left is notorious—and 
just leaves the broader community be¬ 
mused or contemptuous. 

For those of us in the Marxist tradition, 
theory and practice form a unity. And 
unity in practice is much easier to achieve 
than unity in theory. Any mass radical left 
alternative will have to be born out of 
common struggle. 

The Russian revolutionary Leon Trot- 

Unite the 
broadest 
possible 
group left of 
Labour 


sky called this the “united front tactic”— 
that revolutionaries could best build their 
movement by working closely on single 
issues with non-revolutionary workers 
and grass-roots activists. That way, they 
could prove the superiority of their ideas 
in practice. 

Trotsky conceived the united front as 
being based around a single issue—for 
example, opposition to fascism. But the 
application of the technique doesn’t stop 
there. In Scotland, the united front around 
the opposition to Margaret Thatcher’s poll 
tax eventually coalesced into the Scottish 
Socialist Party. 

In England and Wales, a new political 
force called Respect: the Unity Coalition, 
has grown out of the massive British anti¬ 
war movement. It includes trade unionists, 
Muslims, ethnic communities, revolution¬ 
ary socialists and former Labour Party 
members. 

In composition, it’s a united front—but, 
instead of being a single-issue movement, 
it’s based around creating a credible left- 
wing alternative to Tony Blair’s Labour 
Party. As such, it stands in elections. Its 
candidates have begun to win local coun¬ 
cil seats, particularly in the East End of 
London, trouncing Labour candidates 


along the way. 

A force like this, I believe, is where 
the left in New Zealand needs to go—a 
“united front of a special type” which can 
unite the broadest possible group of forces 
to the left of Labour and begin to appeal 
to large sections of the working class. But 
how to begin? 

A group called Campus Left was 
founded at Victoria University at the 
beginning of this year. Its founders were 
activists from Socialist Worker and the 
Alliance Party, who saw the need to com¬ 
bine their forces. From the beginning, it 
was conceived as a group which would be 
united in action, rather than a theoretical 
discussion group. 

Campus Left members have recently 
been involved in some of the major grass¬ 
roots movements in Wellington. They 
have helped organise protests against the 
National Front and the Destiny Church. 
They’ve been involved in the struggles of 
Victoria students for lower fees, and of 
Victoria general staff for higher pay. 

Campus Left’s current major campaign 
is “Say No To Blackshirts”—which aims to 
draw the anti-Destiny and anti-National 
Front movements together, by pointing out 
how both are right-wing populist move¬ 
ments who seek to turn the discontent of 
the masses against scapegoats (homosexu¬ 
als and immigrants, respectively). 

Campus Left will of course go into 
abeyance somewhat over the university 
holidays. This is why we believe that it’s 
important that this campaign is carried 
on by more than just the campus activists. 
And there are other things that need our 
support—the Nurses’ Organisation’s in¬ 
dustrial struggle, or that of workers at the 
Reading Cinema, for example. 

We are therefore taking into our local 
party branches the prospect of expanding 
the Campus Left campaign into ongoing, 
systematic united front work. This would 
initially have two focuses of action: the 
“Say No To Blackshirts” campaign, and 
supporting all workers in struggle in Wel¬ 
lington. 

If this commitment to working together 
on these issues takes off and succeeds, it 
could prove a model for closer left co¬ 
operation all over the country. Campus 
Left has begun to mobilise outside its 
original base of existing left activists—a 
broader campaign in Wellington at first, 
and perhaps the rest of the country, might 
well do the same. 

Of course, not every locality will have 
the same priorities for joint work—but 
there is surely enough common ground in 
each party of the country that we can get 
stuck in to working together on. And if 
we can succeed by doing this in mobilising 
broader forces around our struggle, then 
we may just have the kernel of that mass 
left-wing alternative to Labour which we 
in this country sorely need. 
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here & now 



In their 'Stormfront' chatroom, Nazis condemned Multi-Cultural Aotearoa as a coalition of 'Jews, commies and 
fags', and there certainly was a diverse turnout on the Anti-racist march through Wellington 


Nazis humiliated 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 

Well over a thousand anti-racist protes¬ 
tors hit Wellington’s streets on Saturday 
23 October to celebrate cultural diver¬ 
sity—dwarfing and humiliating the Nazi 
National Front’s rally on the same day. 

Multi-Cultural Aotearoa (MCA), 
the coalition organising the march, was 
formed in response to racist attacks on 
Somali immigrants and desecration of 
Jewish cemeteries in Wellington. The 
group unanimously decided at a public 
meeting to hold a counter-march to a 
planned National Front rally against 
Asian immigration. 

Started by a small group of anarchist 
and socialist activists, MCA quickly gained 
mass support in the community. The march 
was endorsed by the Federation of Ethnic 
Councils and representatives of refugee 
groups. The Wellington Seafarers’ branch 
of the Maritime Union acted as marshals, 
while the Association of University Staff 
and the Service and Food Workers’ Union 
also had banners on the march. 

The crowd on the day was diverse 
and colourful. Representatives from 
several ethnic and immigrant communi¬ 
ties marched alongside “Fairies Against 
Fascists” and gays and lesbians promot¬ 
ing the Civil Union Bill. The crowd was 
entertained by street theatre and a wide 
variety of speakers. 

Estimates of the final size once the 
rally reached parliament varied from 800 
(police & Herald) to two thousand (Sunday 
Star Times). 

This was to be the National Front’s big 
day, with their fiihrer and Christchurch 
mayoral candidate Kyle Chapman declar¬ 
ing to his followers that it was to be “the 
greatest event in [the] NZ Nationalist 
Movement so far”. 


But in the lead-up to the march, the 
NF thoroughly embarrassed themselves 
in the public eye. Photographs of National 
Front members giving the fascist salute 
and wearing swastikas were published in 
the major daily papers. When questioned 
about the photo, Chapman claimed that 
he had “no idea” what the people behind 
him were doing. 

National Front secretary and main ideo¬ 
logue Kerry Bolton issued a leaflet claim¬ 
ing that MCA were a group of “left-wing 
scaremongers targeting] ethnic minori¬ 
ties”. This included the hilarious claim that 
the National Front only attracted violent 
skinheads because of leftists saying that the 
National Front were Nazis! 

Once it became clear how much sup¬ 
port the MCA march was attracting, the 
National Front panicked. They dropped 
the anti-Asian focus for their rally, declar¬ 
ing it to be a rally “in defence of the New 
Zealand flag” at the last minute. Their 
tiny rally, attracting a few dozen dedicated 
fascists and skinheads, was held two hours 
before the MCA march was due to arrive, 
and was long gone by that time. 

Despite their tough talk leading up to 
the march, the Nazis were obviously des¬ 
perate to avoid any confrontation with the 
anti-racists which would reveal their true 
impotence. But they even failed in this. 

While the MCA rally was hearing 
speakers at Parliament, word spread 
around the crowd that a group of National 
Front members remained at Wellington 
railway station. A section of the rally 
peeled off to confront the fascists. 

“An National Front member threw 
the first punch and it was all on,” says an 
eyewitness. “Then they lost. An National 
Front car drove into and hit one protester, 
which caused a whole bunch of protesters 
to pull bits off the car.” 


Witnesses report that Kyle Chapman 
himself was in this car. 

Three National Front members and two 
protestors were arrested. After the formal 
end of the rally, many protestors went to 
the Wellington police station to offer their 
support for the arrested anti-fascists. 

All in all, it was a wonderful day for 
racial tolerance and the power of protest. 
But there were also signs in the rally of 
how this campaign could be taken to the 
next step. 

Some of the chants on the rally called 
for the freeing of Algerian political pris¬ 
oner Ahmed Zaoui. At Parliament, many 
speakers pointed to Zaoui’s detention 
without trial by the Labour government 
as an example of state racism. 

Other speakers drew attention to the 
way that ethnic minorities and Maori are 
used as “political footballs” in election year 
by right-wing politicians. There were ban¬ 
ners protesting the foreshore and seabed 
legislation, and several tangata whenua 
speakers gave the lie to the National 
Front’s claim to be “pro-Maori”. 

It’s vital that we continue the momen¬ 
tum that this march has built. Hopefully 
after this the Nazi National Front will be 
discouraged from raising their shaven 
heads for a while. But a real fight against 
fascism has to be based in a challenge to 
the system as a whole. We can’t beat fas¬ 
cism for good without a challenge to the 
world wide system of exploitation and 
oppression which can unite workers of all 
races and nationalities. 

We need a continuing anti-racist move¬ 
ment, building on its existing links with 
unions, ethnic communities and other 
grassroots organisations. Continuing the 
pressure for the release of Ahmed Zaoui 
would be a good next step in building this 
movement. 
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offshore waves 


Can Kerry beat Bush? 



by DOUG LORIMER 
& ALISON DELLIT 

Thousands of anti-war protesters gathered 
in New York’s Union Square on 2 Sep¬ 
tember, on the last day of the Republican 
Party’s national convention. On August 
29, the day before the convention began, 
at least 400,000 people marched in New 
York to demand an end to the Iraq war 
and an end to the Bush regime. 

But even if Bush is defeated in Novem¬ 
ber by Democratic Party candidate John 
Kerry, that will not bring the troops home. 
And, while Kerry’s inability to oppose the 
war is costing him crucial support, much 
of the liberal left in the US is refusing to 
support an alternative. 

Kerry’s decision on the war is a self- 
defeating one. While 16 months ago, when 
Bush triumphantly announced the end of 
“major combat operations in Iraq” (with 
just 139 US soldiers dead), 72% of US 
voters supported the government’s han¬ 
dling of Iraq, the September 12 New York 
Times reported that the “identical question 
asked the past week [with 1000 US troops 
dead] found that 45% approve while 48% 
disapprove”. 

A poll conducted on 6-8 September by 
ABC News and the Washington Post, 54% 
of respondents believe the US military has 
become “bogged down” in Iraq. 

Yet, on 9 August, Kerry said he would 
have voted to authorise the invasion even 
if he knew that Saddam Hussein did not 
have weapons of mass destruction. He has 
committed to keeping the troops in Iraq, 
even escalating the commitment, in order 
to ensure that a stable government loyal 
to Washington emerges. 

Kerry’s military affairs adviser Ashton 
Carter told the 23 August San Francisco 
Chronicle,“There is no peace candidate in 
this race”, adding: “No candidate who is a 


peace candidate ought to win.” 

In fact there is a peace candidate in the 
US presidential elections. Well-known anti¬ 
corporate activist Ralph Nader is running 
as an independent on a ticket with high 
profile California Greens Party member 
Peter Camejo. Nader, who is registering 
around 5% in the opinion polls, calls for 
the withdrawal of all US troops from Iraq 
within six months. 

The tragedy is that so much of the lib¬ 
eral US left has been conned into falling 
behind the vote-Kerry bandwagon, rather 
than actually supporting the progressive 
candidate. 

This contrasts with the 2000 presidential 
election, in which then-Greens candidate 
Nader attracted support from a section of 
the established liberal media and groups. 
Nader’s impressive showing in that elec¬ 
tion—he won 3% of the national vote 
although he was on the ballot in just 43 
states—indicated a real break for a third 
party alternative. 

On 9 September, a statement signed 
by 70 of Nader’s prominent 2000 support¬ 
ers called on voters to support Kerry in 
swinging states, “even while we strongly 
disagree with Kerry’s policies on Iraq and 
other issues”. The signatories included 
Noam Chomsky, Barbara Ehrenrich, Phil 
Donahue, Bonnie Raitt,Tim Robbins, Su¬ 
san Sarandon and Howard Zinn. 

Perhaps worst of all was the decision 
of the Greens National Convention not 
to endorse the Nader/Camejo ticket, 
despite it including the two highest-scor¬ 
ing Greens candidates ever, in favour of 
a candidate who pledged not to run in 
swinging seats. This decision cost Nader 
ballot representation in more than 20 
states, something he has partially made up 
only with signature drives and accepting 
the nomination of the far-right Reform 
Party in some states. 


Kerry does understand that he needs to 
appear more left on the war—he should, 
given that by September he was trailing 
Bush by 11% points in the polls. Writing 
in the September 14 Orlando Sentinel, 
columnist Peter Brown noted: 

“But now that he is trailing Bush in 
the polls, and Democrats are in panic 
mode, Kerry has staked out another new 
and contradictory position... I would not 
have done just one thing differently than 
the president on Iraq; I would have done 
everything differently than the president 
on Iraq.” 

But he will not change his fundamental 
position: because it reflects the consensus 
of the US ruling class that the war should 
continue. 

Despite the campaign against him, Nad¬ 
er’s support remains strong. Nader told the 
12 September Minneapolis Star-Tribune he 
already has made it onto the ballot in 35 
states and said he hopes to reach 40, just 
short of the 43 he attained in the 2000 
presidential election. 

“The Democrats are a decadent party 
that’s just saturated with corporate money 
and a corporate mind-set”, Nader told the 
paper. He blasted the Democrats for their 
efforts to keep him off the ballot in several 
states, saying “their hordes of lawyers are 
constantly in court with their obstructive 
efforts”. 

In an 23 August interview with the Inde¬ 
pendent, Nader pointed out that the polls 
were simply confirming what many knew: 
that if Kerry loses this election, it will be 
his party’s fault, not Nader’s. 

“Why is Kerry identical to Bush on 
Iraq?” he asked. “I’d rather vote for some¬ 
thing I want and not get it than vote for 
something I don’t want, and get it.” 

From Grenn Left Weekly, Australia 
<www.greenleft.org.au> 
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across the ditch 


How Howard won 

Australia's Liberal-National coalition, led by John Howard has won a fourth term in office. SWMR 
talked to JARVIS RYAN, a journalist with Socialist Worker Australia about the election results. 


WHY DID HOWARD WIN? 

Howard ran on management of the 
economy. Australia’s economy has grown 
for 13 years consecutively. That’s been 
driven by a huge housing bubble. Howard 
ran a very effective campaign saying 
people would suffer higher interest rates 
if Labor was elected. This is not true, the 
reserve bank, which is independent of the 
government, sets interest rates. But last 
time Labor was in office interest rates 
were very high. 

This is what Labor are putting their loss 
down to. In 2001 it was the “big lie” over 
refugees, in 2004 it was the “big lie” over in¬ 
terest rates. The problem with this argument 
is that it accepts that the mass of ordinary 
people are foolish and were duped. 

I think what really happened is that 
Howard very effectively wedges Labor, he 
splits them. He confronts them in such a 
way that they don’t know how to respond. 
They are pulled in both directions [right and 
left] and end up looking quite confused. 

Instead of trying to take Howard head- 
on over issues like Iraq, were his is particu¬ 
larly weak, Labor tried to put forward its 
own very modest set of reforms around 
health, education and industrial relations. 

Howard and the Liberals had a field- 
day attacking Labor, but Labor never 
returned fire. They didn’t put forward a 
coherent alternative, and didn’t convince 
people they’d be a better government. 

Iraq was a massive issue here. There 
were huge demonstrations last year. But 
that anti-war sentiment wasn’t translated 
into an anti-war vote. Labor didn’t run on 
it. They though it was a liability. 

Also the anti-war movement and the 
left generally wasn’t big enough, wasn’t 
well organised enough to make it a central 
issue in the campaign. 



John Howard 


Another issue is the unions, who took a 
position of going quiet in the lead-up to the 
election. They sold short some disputes in 
the hope that if they kept quiet, this would 
help Labor get over the line. 

I think what they needed to do was to 
come out in large numbers, to mobilise, to 
demonstrate. There was talk of the teach¬ 
ers’ union holding national rallies about 
school funding. That didn’t happen. 

HOW DID THE LEFT GO? 

The Greens increased their vote from 
just under 5% last time, to over 7%. The 
Greens did well because they had a very 
principled position. They campaigned 
strongly against the incarceration of asy¬ 
lum seekers and against the war in Iraq. 
Their two senators confronted George 
Bush when he came to parliament last year. 
They have taped into the left wing senti¬ 
ment that is out there, but which Labor is 
not really reflecting. 

The Socialist Alliance result was dis¬ 
appointing. We got about 11,000 votes 
nationally in the lower house. In a general 


environment where things shifted to the 
right, when Labour’s vote was down, it 
was difficult to argue for a left alternative 
to Labour. We didn’t have a clear enough 
focus as the Socialist Alliance: we talked 
a bit about refugees, a bit about workers’ 
rights, a bit about the environment, and a 
bit about the war. 

And there is an ongoing problem within 
the Socialist Alliance about what priority 
we give to elections, and what attitude we 
have to the Labor Party and the Greens. 
That internal argument meant we weren’t 
as focused on the elections as we needed to 
be. In particular, we didn’t mobilise people 
around us, or work with people from the 
Greens and the Labour left to the degree 
that we could have. 

The best results we got, in a couple of 
seats, were about 1%, whereas we need 
up around the 2% and 3% mark to be on 
the road to getting wider credibility in the 
labour movement. 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN NOW? 

It looks like the government will gain 
control of the upper house with support 
of Family First Party [a fundamentalist 
Christian group], people are very scared 
about that. The government will be able to 
push ahead with an extremely right wing 
social and economic programme. 

In this environment, the only thing that 
can stop the government is serious class 
struggle: industrial action, civil disobedi¬ 
ence. 

In the past most of the left and the un¬ 
ions have tried to lobby the independent 
senators and the small parties to block or 
amend legislation. That’s no longer going 
to be possible. Therefore we are going to 
have to build active resistance in the streets 
and in the workplaces, to stop Howard. 


neighbourhood news 

Arc of instability or Australia's imperial orbit? 


by TOM ORSAG 

In a warning to all South 
Pacific countries considering 
“inviting” Australian police 
to solve their problems, the 
Australian Federal Police 
(AFP) in two countries in the 
so-called “arc of instability” 
have been caught out spying 
on their hosts. 

The Vanuatu government 
has asked three AFP mem¬ 
bers and two AusAid workers 
to leave the country by mid 
month. 


The new government of 
PM Serge Vohor has accused 
the police of spying and pass¬ 
ing “inappropriate informa¬ 
tion” back to Canberra. Vohor 
was elected on a platform of 
ending foreign influence in 
the country. 

Vanuatu is listed as a coun¬ 
try which Australia considers 
“failing”. The former Brit¬ 
ish and French colony cam¬ 
paigned for its independence, 
which it won in 1980. Australia 
wants to keep Vanuatu within 
its imperial orbit. 


In PNG, where Australia is 
sending 240 police, the PNG 
Post Courier reported the AFP 
made plans to “bug” the PNG 
government for four months 
ago. It reported that a PNG Te- 
likom official, and government 
officials, had confirmed it. 

Australian police are now 
in PNG and are being sta¬ 
tioned in Bougainville, an 
island wracked by secessionist 
war in the ’90s, a war funded 
by Australia. 

The AFP will also run the 
PNG police force in the capital 


Port Moresby, Lae, Mt Hagen 
in resource-rich Southern 
Highlands and the Highlands 
Highway, which runs to Mo¬ 
resby. 

The capital has 80% unem¬ 
ployment, so the AFP will be 
policing a social problem. 

Under the five year “law 
and order aid package” worth 
$800 million, 90% will go to 
funding to Australian Police, 
public servants, court and legal 
officials, 10% to their PNG 
counterparts and nothing di¬ 
rectly to the people of PNG. 
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says you 

• Send letters to socialist-worker@pl.net or Box 13-685 Auckland 


BASTION OF UNION 
STRENGTH 

When I started in paid jour¬ 
nalism at the Evening Post in 
1976, the vast majority of jour¬ 
nalists in NZ, apart from the 
editors, were union members. 
Since the Employment Con¬ 
tracts Act was passed in 1991, 
our national award has disap¬ 
peared and the bosses have 
gradually whittled away mem¬ 
bership in the union to the 
extent that there are now no 
union branches at the Fairfax 
Sunday papers, ACP (Metro, 
North & South, Woman's Day, 
etc), TVNZ, TV3, the Chch Press 
or at many provincial papers. 
There are still small branches 
at Auckland Suburban News¬ 
papers (Fairfax) and in some 
of the bigger papers such as 
the Dom-Post. 

The Herald is now the last 
bastion of significant union 
strength in the industry and 
our collective agreement ef¬ 
fectively holds up the entire 
pay structure of the industry, 
but even here the bosses have 
gradually chipped away at our 
membership by excluding first 
the deputy editor, then the as¬ 
sistant editors, then the heads 
of departments and finally 
in the last bargaining round 
which ended in April this year, 
they excluded some of the 
deputy heads of department 
and all staff on salaries (apart 
from a handful who were 
already on salaries, including 
myself). Their strategy is now 
to refuse pay rises to anyone 
above the automatic scale 
(first 8 years) unless they agree 
to go on a salary and leave the 
collective. 

We now have only 94 mem¬ 
bers in the union, and about 
74 in the collective agreement, 
out of a Herald editorial staff 
of 197. We are, however, do¬ 
ing everything we can to build 
that number, and this dispute 
has been very helpful in that 
because we have the support 
of virtually everyone at the 
Herald including some of the 
senior editors. 

We sent an open letter to 
every other journalists' chapel 
in the country, and have had 
good feedback from people 
at places such as ACP and the 
Sunday papers who would like 
to revive the union there. 

■ SIMON COLLINS 

Herald journalist 
Auckland 


STUDENTS' 

STRUGGLE 

Victoria University students of 
today struggle with heavy aca¬ 
demic workloads, high rents 
and heavy tuition expenses. 
Victoria student fees increased 
last year by 3%. 

In the weeks leading up 
to this year's fees setting, 
hundreds of student associa¬ 
tion posters and thousands of 
leaflets covered Victoria Uni¬ 
versity in opposition to the 
rise. Days before the meeting 
were a blur of chalking, lec¬ 
ture-speaking, and general 
agitation. 

Consequently a big crowd 
of students was mobilised to 
physically oppose the fees rise 
by marching on the Hunter 
Chamber. Many hadn't been 
previously involved. In 2003 
there we had only enough stu¬ 
dents to part fill the chamber; 
this time we were set to pack 
the place out. But student 
activist numbers weren't the 
only thing increasing in 2004. 

Campus security was up 
from the previous year. Hunter 
was full of specially hired se¬ 
curity guards. 

Vice chancellor Stuart 
McCutcheon would only let 
40 students into a chamber 
seating over 200 because of 
"health and safety" 

Over half the seats sat ac¬ 
cusingly empty throughout 
the "public meeting". Mc- 
Cutcheon's guards illegally 
assumed the role and rights 
of police officers, demanding 
to search students' pockets. 
My sponge bag and a bottle 
of water were taken from me 
as I pushed my way in. 

Those of us who'd made it 
through told the VC and his 
hangers-on exactly what we 
thought of his undemocratic 
behaviour. After 15 minutes 
of this, the meeting adjourned 
to a locked room to pass their 
motion. We struggled with 
the guards to prevent this 
and failed. 

Then, the 18 of us who 
were left, held our own meet¬ 
ing around the council table. 
The guards said if we stayed 
put the police would be called. 
They said other students had 
been allowed to stay in an¬ 
other room in the building, 
and we could join them if we 
left the council chamber. That 
was a barefaced lie. When we 
finally moved we were threat¬ 
ened again with trespass un¬ 


less we left the building. 

Then the united body of us 
seized a ground floor room 
and had speeches until the 
cops arrived. We were or¬ 
dered to leave in 10 minutes. 
Anyone remaining would be 
trespassed for two years—ef¬ 
fectively ruining their educa¬ 
tion. We all left together. 
While were being stood over 
by the cops, the university 
Council voted to increase our 
fees by 4.5% 

It's a tall order, but students 
will be able to stop a further 
fee rise next year if enough 
students and supportive staff 
are mobilised to completely 
take over the Hunter build¬ 
ing. A big enough mobilisa¬ 
tion could strike the trespass 
weapon from the university 
authorities hands. Preparation 
for this is already underway. 

Opposing fee rises is a part 
of the wider battle for free 
education. As well as freedom 
from corporate control of the 
education system, truly free 
education means the right 
to study without restriction, 
university access to everyone 
in society and freedom from 
police harassment on the 
campus. 

In my view, free education 
will require the socialist trans¬ 
formation of society. That is 
another very tall order, but 
one which is ultimately realis¬ 
able, if the work is put in, the 
chances are taken and the 
opportunities are seized. 

■ DON FRANKS 

VUWSA Campaigns 
Coordinator 2003/2004 
Wellington 


HISTORIC VICTORY 

The Massey University council 
met on Friday 1 October to 
discuss a proposed 5% in¬ 
crease on all under-grad and 
most post-grad tuition fees for 
2005. The increases were de¬ 
feated by seven votes to six. 

Massey was the second uni¬ 
versity to set fees. Previously 
a 4.5% increase had been 
passed at Victoria University. 

"This University has a large 
surplus, wastes millions of 
student money on pointless 
marketing campaigns and has 
the cheek to ask students to 
pay even more in 2005", said 
Adam Maynard, president of 
the Massey University Stu¬ 
dents Association (MUSA). 


Massey students began or¬ 
ganising against fee increases 
early in the second semester. 

A petition demanding a 
zero fee increase gained over 
1,600 signatures. The extramu¬ 
ral students' association also 
used their email contact with 
extramural students to get 
2,500 email petitions against 
the increase. 

A small publicity event was 
organised the Wednesday be¬ 
fore the fee setting meeting. 
Students declared the registry 
building a "contagious fee 
zone". 

The building was surround 
in dangertape, a huge "Warn¬ 
ing Dangerous levels of Debt" 
sign was erected. Students in 
hazard suites and gas masks 
leafleted and petitioned out¬ 
side. 

On Friday morning, stu¬ 
dents from Massey Albany in 
Auckland, Massey's Wellington 
campus and Victoria University 
joined the 200 Palmerston 
North Students gathering on 
the concourse. 

Students packed-out the 
council chamber, and the stair¬ 
well leading to it, to present 
the petition to the council 
meeting. 

I was able to speak to the 
meeting when the petition 
was presented. I argued that 
the capacity for universities 
to force student to borrow 
to raise funds was exhausted 
as student debt was over 
$7 billion dollars and that 
universities going into debt 
themselves would force the 
government to step in a fix 
the crisis. 

Councillor after council¬ 
lor spoke and we saw that 
there was a clear division. 
One academic rep pointed 
out that under the 5% in¬ 
crease scenario, staff wages 
were set at the same level as 
a 0% increase. He went on to 
point out that the only major 
difference between the two 
scenarios was an extra $4 mil¬ 
lion surplus. 

The Massey University 
council includes a general 
student, a Maori student and 
an extramural student rep, 
two academic staff reps, Liz 
Gordon as an alumni rep, and 
one ministerial appointed rep, 
all of whom voted against the 
increase. 

■ KANE FORBES 

MUSA campaigns officer 
Palmerston North 
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Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★ TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs - use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Daph 4757840 
Email: daphlawless@paradise.net.nz 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ DUNEDIN 


Phone: Jonah 476 6501 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND W 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploi¬ 
tation which generates inequality, 
crisis and war. Although workers 
create society's wealth, it is control¬ 
led by the ruling class for its own 
selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically 
plans its production and distribution 
to meet human needs, not private 
profits. This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They 
are state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and op¬ 
pression, contrary to what Green, La¬ 
bour and union leaders claim. It must 
be overthrown by the working class. 

Capitalism's parliament, army, 
police and judiciary protect the rul¬ 
ing class. These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by the work¬ 
ing class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state - a democratic workers' state 
based on workers' councils and 
workers' militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are ex¬ 
ploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. 
We oppose the oppression of 
women, Maori, Pacific Peoples, im¬ 
migrants and refugees, lesbians and 
gays. 

All forms of oppression are used 
to divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government's approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will 
only become a reality with the estab¬ 
lishment of a workers' state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through in¬ 
volvement in the day-to-day strug¬ 
gles of workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in 
size and influence to provide leader¬ 
ship in the struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


r 


n 


Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 

□ I want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 

□ I want to join Socialist Worker 


Socialist Worker 

on the net 

www.socialist-workep.org 



NAME.PHONE. 

EMAIL. 

ADDRESS. 

Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 

or phone (09) 634 3984 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 


j 
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SEABED UP FOR SALE 


by DAVID COLYER 

The Labour government says their 
foreshore and seabed law will protect 
the beaches and the sea for all New 
Zealanders. But by confiscating Maori 
rights, the new law will clear the way 
for the government to carve up the 
seabed and lease it out to the highest 
bidder. 

According to lawyer Grant Powell, 
the government plans to manage ma¬ 
rine farming through "coastal tender¬ 
ing", whereby businesses would rent 
the use of the sea. 

If Maori gain customary title to the 
foreshore and seabed, these privatisa¬ 
tion plans could be ruined. This policy 
has been put on hold, until the govern¬ 
ment's foreshore and seabed legislation 
has been passed. 

Powell says, "Had the coastal tender¬ 
ing regime been established it would 
have been similar in effect to the quota 
management system for fisheries and 
would have led to the privatisation of 
large areas of the coastal space". 

Labour's foreshore and seabed policy 
will allow the corporations to take 
control. It's yet another example of how 
the party that once claimed to represent 
working people, is now more concerned 
about the rich and powerful. 

Ordinary people of all cultures need 
to work together to build a grassroots 
alternative to the corporate politicians. 



Colonialism and capitalism 


In traditional Maori society, communities 
belonged to the land as much as it be¬ 
longed to them. But under capitalism land 
is privatised, it can be bought and sold. 

Colonisation imposed capitalism on 
Aotearoa. Maori land was taken, just as 
land had been taken from British peasants 
during the “enclosures” and “clearances” 
in England and Scotland. 

When people have no land to live off, 
they have to sell themselves. Today most 
people are workers, selling their labour to 
make a living. 

Capitalism’s privatisation process didn’t 
end with colonisation. Over the last 20 years 


public assets and services have been com¬ 
mercialised and privatised. Some have called 
this the “second wave of colonisation”. Most 
people are worse off as a result. 

Looking at the impact of these market 
reforms, the Child Poverty Action Group 
reports: “By 1998 average real incomes 
had fallen for the bottom eight-tenths of 
New Zealanders, while incomes for the top 
tenth had increased by 36%.” 

Corporations are now using new tech¬ 
nology and “intellectual property” laws to 
take ownership of genes. Through so-called 
“public-private partnerships” they are tak¬ 
ing control of roads and water. 


'To the liberation of everybody' 


Rotorua socialist BERNIE 
HORNFECK was one of the 
organisers of the Auckland 
hikoi, he spoke to SWMR. 

Bernie supported the idea of 
a second hikoi because he was 
worried that if the struggle 
was limited to parliament, 
the government would have 
its opponents "safely ken¬ 
nelled". 

"There was a feeling after 
the first hikoi that this was the 
end of the matter, that now 
everybody would turn to the 
Maori Party and start along 
the parliamentary road. Plus 
there was the select commit¬ 
tee, which is also parliamen¬ 
tary. There was nothing else 
planned," Bernie recalls. 

As a revolutionary socialist 
Bernie sees limits to what can 
be achieved through parlia¬ 
ment. That's not to say he's 
against the Maori Party, he 
often helps out at their office 



BERNIE HORNFECK 


in Rotorua, but he also feels 
more must be done. 

"I always say to people, 
it's what happens outside 
parliament that's important," 
says Bernie. He gives Bastion 
Point and Raglan occupations, 
and the strikes and protests 
against nuclear ships as exam¬ 
ples of the power of people's 
protest. 

As the second hikoi drew 


near, organisers began asking 
"what next?" This question 
has organisational and politi¬ 
cal sides to consider. 

Bernie expects another big 
Maori Party membership drive 
after the hikoi. And, "There's 
also talk of a third hikoi on the 
governor general, to prevent 
the seabed and foreshore bill 
being signed into law," an 
idea he supports. 

On the political side, Bernie 
hopes more Maori activists will 
"rise above the level of the 
liberation of Maori, to the sec¬ 
ond stage of fighting for the 
liberation of everybody." 

This is important, Bernie 
believes, because the problems 
facing Maori have the same 
roots as the problems facing 
other grassroots people. 

"The question I raise is: 
why is the government doing 
what it's doing?" And the 
answer? "Behind the govern¬ 
ment stands big business, who 


want to make money out of 
the sea. It's not just an attack 
on Maori for no reason at all," 
Bernie concludes. 

As a veteran trade unionist, 
Bernie knows the only way to 
combat the massive power of 
big business and the govern¬ 
ment, is for people to unite. 

"One thing about this 
struggle that I see wherever I 
go, is that it's very inclusive," 
he says. 

Hikoi organisers were par¬ 
ticularly keen to encourage 
Auckland's large Pacific com¬ 
munity to join the protest. 
Bernie also notes that, along 
with thousands of Maori, 
many Pakeha and Asians are 
joining the Maori Party. 

Looking to the future, 
Bernie says, "There'll be 
greater potential, after this 
is over, to link up the Maori 
struggle with other struggles, 
because I've met heaps of new 
people." 
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